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the deflection in the general progress of the total taxable income occa- 
sioned by the reassessment whenever it occurs. Simple as this is, it 
adds much to the intelligibility of the chart. 

If there is any criticism of the work it must be of the author's marked 
unwillingness to go one inch beyond what he feels is satisfactorily 
proved in his interpretation of the data. Not infrequently he leads up 
to some interesting conclusion only to back away again with the state- 
ment that " this is beyond the scope of the work." Should not a well- 
informed writer give his readers the benefit of his conclusions ? An 
" educated guess " is often as important as an absolute proof. 

Carl C. Plehn. 

University of California. 

On Chinese Currency. Vol. I. The Monetary Problem. By 
G. Vissering, with the co-operation of Dr. W. A. Roest. Am- 
sterdam, J. H. De Bussy, 1912. — ix, 215 pp. 

On Chinese Currency. Vol. II. The Banking Problem. By 
G. Vissering. Amsterdam, J. H. De Bussy, 1914. — xvi, 299 pp. 

Chinese Currency and Banking. By S. R. WAGEL. Shanghai, 
North-China Daily News and Herald, Limited, 1915. — 457 pp. 

Finance in China. By S. R. WAGEL. Shanghai, North-China 
Daily News and Herald, Limited, 1914. — 503 pp. 

Wagel's Finance in China purports to " make a comprehensive 
survey of the economic conditions of China today." It deals with 
trade, exchange and banking, money, credit and prices, industries, 
labor, revenues and indebtedness, giving much space to trade. In spite 
of its many faults, it should prove of help to those who desire a general 
acquaintance with the topics that it covers. The other three works 
reviewed all deal with the currency question in China. 

Dr. Vissering is a recognized expert in both the theoretical and the 
practical aspects of money and banking. He holds the position of 
honorary monetary adviser to the Chinese government, and is now 
president of the Netherlands National Bank. Mr. Wagel claims no 
such distinction but is entitled to discuss the question on account of 
his long residence in China and his knowledge of economic conditions 
in that country. Mr. Wagel approaches the problem chiefly as a 
student ; Dr. Vissering's two volumes embody his reform proposals 
submitted to the Chinese government for consideration and adoption. 
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The problem of currency reform in China has been debated over 
and over again, both inside and outside of China, until there is little 
new that can be said about it. Internally, China suffers from a shift- 
ing double-standard currency of copper and silver, bullion and coins 
of many kinds. These evils could be remedied by the introduction of 
a uniform coinage system suitable to the economic conditions of the 
country ; by universal consent, the standard should be silver. But in 
international relations China suffers from the lack of a par of exchange 
between her currency and the currencies of gold-standard countries 
with which she has growing financial and commercial relations. The 
crucial question, therefore, has been whether she must not find some 
sound plan, applicable to China, under which a stable exchange be- 
tween China and the rest of the commercial world can be established. 
Dr. Vissering is not satisfied with the silver standard. In his first 
volume he reaches the conclusion that the gold standard must be the 
goal of currency reform in China. From the very beginning, he main- 
tains , steps must be taken to adopt for calculation purposes , even if 
only in theory, a gold unit fixed at once so that speculation on the 
future determination of the gold unit may be prevented. He rejects 
the straight gold-exchange-standard system, which necessitates the cir- 
culation of token coins, as impracticable in China, and holds that 

a token coin can only be issued by a government which is powerful enough 
to prevent a serious degree of counterfeiting even in the interior parts of 
the country, and at the same time to defend all its frontiers against imports 
of counterfeit money from abroad. If the government were to fail in either 
of these respects the introduction of a gold standard or of a gold-exchange 
standard would be an absolute failure and would entail the most serious 
consequences. 

To avoid the necessity of issuing token coins during the early stage of 
the reform, Dr. Vissering proposes to the Chinese government as a 
practical expedient, based on the experiences of the Dutch East Indies, 
what may be called a double standard, that is, a gold-exchange stand- 
ard in co-existence with the present silver standard, the former gradu- 
ally to supplant the latter during the transitional period. 

In this volume and especially in his second volume, which treats of 
the banking problem, Dr. Vissering strongly recommends the adoption 
of the central-bank principle, as against a plurality of banks, and the 
central bank is the most important part of his gold-standard scheme. 
He is firmly convinced that " for China the most desirable system is 
one central bank of issue with branches to be gradually established all 
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over the country, and that it should be a private concern entirely free 
from the influence of the government, but under its active supervision 
and control." His volume places before the Chinese government a 
plan for the organization and management of the bank. Once the 
gold unit is decided upon, the bank may issue notes on the gold basis 
redeemable in gold values kept abroad; and the foreign gold reserve, 
built up by the equivalent received against the issue of these notes, is 
to be used for the maintenance of the value of these notes. The pres- 
ent coins, notwithstanding the tangle of money systems, will be allowed 
to circulate side by side with these gold-exchange notes during the 
preliminary period of the reform , which may have to be a quite long 
one. Vissering's two volumes, while dealing primarily with the Chi- 
nese currency question, contain valuable theoretical discussions and 
are important contributions to the literature of monetary science. 

Wagel's Chinese Currency and Banking, nearly equal in size to 
Vissering's two volumes put together, deals with both the money and 
the banking problem. The first portion of the book is an historical 
survey of Chinese currency, and is the least original part of the work. 
Wagel rejects Vissering's gold-exchange-standard plan as being unsuit- 
able to Chinese conditions , and criticizes Vissering both for taking most 
of his practical illustrations from the position and development in the 
Dutch Indies and for not giving due consideration to the actual state 
of affairs in China. He wants the silver standard retained with the 
copper cash as the basis and the Shanghai tael as the unit. As the 
tael is too big for the purpose (being 524.93 grains fine silver) he 
suggests the minting of the half- tael as the unit of coinage. Having 
rejected the gold-standard plan, he also objects to the central- bank 
project as being too unwieldy and thinks that China cannot do better 
than to follow the example of India and the United States by having a 
number of banks, such as the Indian district banks, through which the 
authorities could control and regulate currency. Considerable space 
is given to a discussion of the district-bank idea. The author admits 
that his proposals are intended to meet the present situation, and he 
makes no essential proposals with regard to the far-distant future. A 
distinct merit of the book is its interesting discussion of existing bank- 
ing institutions and methods in China. On the whole the work can 
be read with advantage, as it represents the views on currency of the 
moderately progressive part of the Chinese thinking public. 

W. P. Wei. 

Washington, D. C. 



